Apricot orchard in full bloom in February 


KINGS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


ia GREELEY'S advice, ‘Go west, young man, go west,” is still a burning challenge to 
the man who would succeed in life. Kings County, with its immense wealth and wonder- 
ful potentialities, offers every opportunity for that success. ag To the investor, farmseeker, 
or the man in search of happiness, contentment and health, this little booklet will be of interest. 
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LOCATION 


INGS CounTy is located midway between 

San Francisco and Los Angeles, the 
two great trade centers of the Pacific 
oe) Coast. Only a four-hour automobile 
drive to the westward takes one to the sandy 
beaches of the Pacific Ocean, while in still less 
time one can, by traveling to the eastward, 
reach the snow-capped peaks of the High Sierra 
Nevadas. Located in the heart of the great San 
Joaquin Valley, the Little Kingdom of Kings is 
indeed one of the favored spots of the Golden 
State, being one of the richest and most productive 
fruit, dairying and general farming districts. 


HISTORY 


The history of Kings County antedates the 
legal formation of the county by many years. 
Pioneers arriving in California saw the possibilities 
of this great inland empire, where the natural re- 
sources were not wanting. First came the herds- 
men, with their bands of sheep and cattle to range 
upon the fertile plains. Following them came the 
homeseekers who settled upon the land—men with 
a vision, who looked to the future and could see 
the possibilities of a home, the great bulwark of our 
American nation. The pioneering was not with- 


A Kings County rural home 


out hardships, but the three potent factors in Cali- 
fornia agriculture—climate, water and _ soil— 
needed only to be utilized. 

The same spirit which guided these pioneers to 
their chosen land (the Spirit of Progress) mani- 
fested itself in the formation of Kings County 
nearly a third of a century ago, at which time the 
county made its bow to its sister counties of the 
Golden State, appearing on the stage of progress 
on its own merits. The county was formed from a 
portion of Tulare County in 1893, with an area of 
1257 square miles. Later, in 1909, it was enlarged 
by the addition of 118 square miles from Fresno 
County. Small, compared with the rest of the 
great west, but large in comparison with many of 
the eastern states, Kings County is somewhat 
larger than the state of Rhode Island. 


GROWTH 


The growth of Kings County in property values 
and population has not been like the flower bloom- 
ing in its beauty today, only to be parched by the 
sun tomorrow, but more like the sturdy oak, 
rooted deep to stand the mighty winds of the tem- 
pest. The increase in assessed valuation from 
$6,978,131.00 at the time of the formation of the 
county to $23,676,950.00 in 1922 is indeed an 
achievement not to be ashamed of, but one that 
was accomplished almost entirely by the develop- 
ment of the agricultural resources of the county. 

The increased valuation has not moved forward 
alone, but rather was brought about by a popu- 
lation which has known no receding tide. In 1900 
the population of Kings County was 9,871; where- 
as, one decade later, it had increased to 16,230. In 
1923 we find the population passing the 25,000 
mark, with home seekers arriving in the county 
continuously. This population is almost evenly 
divided between rural and urban, there being 
approximately 11,000 people in the cities, with 
the remainder in the country districts tributary 
to the several trading centers. 


CITIES AND TOWNS 


ANFORD, the county seat, is a thriving 
| city of 7,000 population, located in the 
| heart of the fruit and vineyard area. 
Here every convenience of a large city 
is found, including broad, well lighted, paved 
streets, modern stores of all kinds where the most 
fastidious tastes can be satisfied, an up-to-date 
water system furnishing an abundant supply of 
water of rain-like softness, and modern public 
buildings, including postoffice, public library and 
schools. The banking facilities are of the best, 
there being four banks with deposits passing the 
four million dollar mark. Hanford is a manufac- 
turing center, with creameries operating through- 
out the year, a modern cannery and large packing 
houses which process the fruit of tree and vine 
ready for the use of consumers the world over. 


LEMOORE, the second largest city of the coun- 
ty, with a population of 2,200, is located in the 
center of the county, also in the fruit belt and 
tributary to a large dairying and _ general 
farming district. There are paved streets, 
modern stores, business houses and banks to 
care for the thousands using this city as their 
trading center. A rapidly growing city, with 
many new business blocks and homes under 
construction, where modern school buildings and 
churches are not wanting, Lemoore is a dis- 
tributing center for dairy products, livestock of all 
kinds and dried and green fruits. 


CORCORAN, the ‘Cream of the Valley,” lies in 
the southerly part of Kings County, being the 
principal distributing point for fresh cream which 
goes forward daily to the cities of Fresno and Los 
Angeles. In addition to the fresh cream business, 
there are modern butter and cheese factories 


constantly in operation. Corcoran, the principal 
shipping point for the wheat and barley section 
lying to the west, the Tulare Lake gra’n district 
being the most important wheat producing center 
of the Pacific Coast. This modern city is not lack- 
ing in school buildings to care for the increasing 
population and has adequate banking facilities to 
care for the business and farming interests center- 
ing there. 


STRATFORD, the town with the slogan, “A 
Million Pounds of Butter and a Million Bags of 
Grain,” is also adjacent to the famous Tulare Lake 
grain district, being an important shipping point for 
this commodity. A number of large warehouses are 
in operation throughout the year, receiving and 
shipping grain. As a dairying center, Stratford is an 
important producing district of the county. The 
hog industry is also highly developed in this 
locality. 


ARMONA, with its modern cannery and fruit 
packing houses, HARDWICK as a fruit shipping 
center, and MURRAY in a newly developing fruit 
district, are rapidly coming to the fore. 


Along the banks of Kings River 


Tulare Lake Delta Lands are ideal for alfalfa 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


———s, 


the various canals flowing south and west and fur- 
nishing the life-giving water to the fertile soil, the 
lowest point being the bed of what was formerly 
Tulare Lake but is now a vast area of grain. 
Climate. Kings County makes no claim to 
what is known as a tourist’ climate, yet the 
climatic conditions are such as to invite those who 
may wish to reside where they can perform their 
daily labor with the least possible inconvenience 
and where the climatic conditions are also a factor 
in bringing the best possible financial results. Kings 
County, as well as other parts of the San Joaquin 
Valley, is blessed with an equable climate, with- 
out any severe changes such as are experienced in 
the middle west and eastern states. In the summer- 
time the harvest goes forward uninterrupted by 
weather disturbances, beginning in May with the 
hay and grain harvests and ending in October when 
the luscious raisins are delivered to the packing 
houses. The summer temperature quite frequently 
reaches a hundred degrees, but the lack of humid- 
ity makes the heat easily bearable. Here sun- 
strokes are unknown and men and teams toil thru 
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the harvest without interruption from the heat. 
The evenings and mornings are cool and pleasant, 
assuring one of a good night’s rest after the day's 
toil is done. 

The winters are delightful. Poppy and wild 
flower gathering expeditions and picnics are the 
rule from February until November. The sun- 
shiny weather is interspersed with showers and 
winter gardens thrive without protection, making 
possible a supply of fresh vegetables for the table 
throughout the year. 


Soil. Kings County soils are unexcelled for qual- 
ity and productiveness, being of a deep alluvial for- 
mation. The extreme depth and abundant fertility 
have made the use of commercial fertilizers unnec- 
essary, in fact there are no commercial fertilizers 
sold in the county. Vineyards approaching the 
half century mark are producing huge crops, yet 
have never been fertilized except for the plowing 
under of the spring growth of vegetation. 

The county is blessed with several types of soil, 
which make possible a great diversity of crops, 
varying from a sandy loam, where the Thompson 
Seedless grapes mature to perfection, to the heavier 
loam where acres and acres of wheat and barley 
produce a bounteous crop. Between these extreme 
types are the soils which lend themselves so well 
to the rich harvest of fruits, alfalfa and a multitude 
of field crops. 


Good soil brings thriving orchards 


One of the many irrigation ditches 


IRRIGATION 


| has been utilized since the time of the 
i} earliest settlers and is, perhaps, the 
Dra Nes] oreatest factor in developing the Little 
Knedon of Kings. No section of California is more 
richly blessed with a plentiful supply of irrigation 
water than is Kings County. The county is trav- 
ersed by Kings River, which has its source in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, supplied from a water 
shed of 1,700 square miles. The melting snow in the 
gorges of the Sierra Nevadas not only furnishes 
Kings River with its never failing supply of water 
but is also the source of the Kaweah River, the 
latter entering the county somewhat to the south 
of Kings River. 

The waters of these two rivers are distributed 
thru five irrigation systems, each continually 
widening and branching into the development of 
new sections. The water which courses thru the 
canals is owned by the people who use it, dis- 
tributed by local corporations whose stockholders 
are the farmers themselves. This method of owner- 
ship and distribution makes for a minimum of 
expense, the average cost of irrigation in the 
county being not greatly in excess of 50c per acre. 
With the development of the great storage projects 
in the upper reaches of Kings River, now in course 
of formation, the often heavy run-off of melting 


snow in spring and summer will be conserved for 
economical use during the entire year, making 
possible a large extension of the present irrigated 
and highly cultivated area of the county. 

In addition to the thousands of acres covered by 
irrigation water, many hundreds of acres of fruit 
and vineyard land in the more favored spots are 
sub-irrigated, drawing the life-giving supply of 
moisture from underground waters and not requir- 
ing surface irrigation. 

Also supplementing the irrigation water is a vast 
underground reservoir, plentifully supplying hun- 
dreds of wells, the water being raised to the sur- 
face by modern electrically driven pumping plants. 

The perfection of the modern pumping plant 
has opened up new and extensive agricultural 
districts throughout the county, particularly the 
Delta View, Corcoran and Murray districts. 
Broad fields of alfalfa, orchards and vineyards 
now flourish on land which was formerly devoted 
to grazing purposes. 

In some districts this underground supply, when 
tapped by wells of reasonable depth, yields a gush- 
ing supply of artesian water. 

Vast areas of undeveloped land in the county, 
unexcelled in quality, are awaiting the farm set- 
tler with ambition, initiative and some capital, to 
apply the water to the thirsty soil and convert 
the barren land into flourishing farms. 


There is an inexhaustible underground water supply 


INDUSTRIES 


)/| industries of Kings County is forcefully 

21| told by the accompanying table giving 

ger] Neslll the value of the agricultural products 
produced in 1922. 

ExnoitsaGiresht)iese hence een, 


$ 1,350,480 .00 


lPrruthes (Glisiee)). oo a oe 3,089,375 .00 
Dairy Products........ 4,224,800.00 
IBiv;eSEOc queens a a aer 4,000,000 .00 
Poultry and Eggs 250,000.00 
Gratis cee ae Ma 4,000,000. 00 
Alfalfa and Grain Hay.. 2,000,000 .00 


Grand total........ $18,914,655.00 


Each of these industries is in itself of vast im- 
portance, not only making the landowners com- 
fortable and independent, but also occupying the 
time of hundreds of wage earners throughout the 
year. California’s fruit industry is known the 
world over, because of its uniqueness and because 
it is distinctive as an exponent of climatic salu- 
brity. Yet other industries—dairying, stock-rais- 
ing and general farming—flourish in the Golden 
State and are of no secondary importance in Kings 
County, as can be noted from the above figures. 
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Just a corner of Kings County’s 200,000 acres of barley and wheat 


TRANSPORTATION 


Railroads. Two transcontinental railroads 
traverse Kings County, the Southern Pacific from 
east to west and the main line of the Santa Fe from 
north to south. Freight and passenger depots are 
located in all the important cities and towns, 
while numerous sidings facilitate the loading of 
farm produce without unnecessary long hauls. 
Palatial trains, running on regular schedule to 
eastern and Pacific Coast cities, afford travelers 
the benefit of thru travel without change. 


Highways. The county highway system (one 
of the first to be constructed in the San Joaquin 
Valley) includes more than 110 miles of splendidly 
paved roads, connecting all the important centers 
of the county and connecting with the state high- 
way system and the highways of neighboring 
counties. 

Apaved state highway lateral traverses the county 
from the Sierra Nevadas on the east and is now 
under construction to the Pacific Ocean on the west. 

This splendid county and state highway system 
makes it possible for anyone to travel by automo- 
bile to any important point in California without 
leaving paved highway. 


FRUIT RAISING 


INGS County, altho one of the smaller 
QQ] counties of the State, plays a very im- 
\ portant role in California's great special- 
(Gas ized fruit industry. A feature of the fruit 
raising industry of Kings County, found nowhere 
else in the State, is the diversity of crops. Indeed, 
conditions are favorable in Kings County for the 
production of practically all California fruits, with 
the exception of citrus. 

A grower having several fruit crops is never de- 
pendent on one particular crop, so that in case of 
a light crop or low price for any one fruit the grower 
is not without an income. 

Probably the greatest factor in the success of 
California's fruit industry is the co-operative mar- 
keting system. In Kings County the growers 
have always been leaders in the organization of 
co-operative enterprises. Today, practically all 
of the dried fruit and raisins of the county are 
sold thru grower-owned corporations. The Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers, The California Prune and 
Apricot Growers Association and The California 
Peach and Fig Growers have modern packing 


houses, located in all the important producing 
centers of the county, for the receiving and pack- 
ing of the various fruits. These companies have 
highly developed sales forces throughout the 
world, assuring the growers a stabilized market 
and at least a living price for their products. 

By extensive advertising, Sun-Maid Raisins, 
Blue Ribbon Peaches and Sun-Sweet Prunes and 
Apricots have become known as a standard of 
quality to the housewife the world over. 


Apricots. Kings County leads in the production 
of apricots in the San Joaquin Valley. Here, year 
after year, the orchards are laden with a never 
failing harvest of this delicious California fruit, 
grown commercially nowhere else in the world. 
This fruit is sold either as a dried product, goes to 
the local canneries, or is shipped to eastern markets 
in the fresh state. The present acreage of 2,750 
returned the growers in round numbers over 
$1,100,000.00 in 1922, or an average of $400.00 
gross per acre. 


A typical peach orchard 


Thompson Seedless Grapes 


Peaches. As a peach producing county Kings 
is one of the leaders of the Golden State, all varie- 
ties growing to perfection, with a continuous har- 
vest from June to September. California's unfail- 
ing sunshine plays an important part in the dried 
fruit industry, this being the only State where 
fruits are cured inthe open. Tons of Kings County 
sun-dried peaches go forth each year to feed the 
hungry world, while immense quantities of canning 
varieties go to the local canneries. Another outlet 
of no minor importance for Kings County peaches 
is the eastern fresh fruit market, to which hundreds 
of carloads are shipped each year. 


Grapes. An industry begun by the early Mis- 
sion fathers—the growing of grapes—is still an 
integral part of California agriculture and in 
Kings County is second to none of the other fruit 
industries. Kings County is the third county in 
the production of raisins and is rapidly pushing to 
the fore as a table grape producing county. The 
Lucerne Vineyard of over 1,300 acres—the largest 
raisin vineyard in the world—is in the heart of the 
raisin district of Kings County. All varieties pro- 
duce abundantly, including Malagas and Thomp- 
son Seedless, but the one variety which reaches its 


height of perfection is the Muscat. Kings County 
is fast becoming recognized as the Muscat center of 
the State. During the past few years this variety 
has been eagerly sought for eastern shipment, both 
for table and juice stock purposes. In the past 
four years the eastern shipments have jumped 
from less than 400 carloads to 1989 carloads in 
1922. Whether sold as a raisin or in the fresh 
state, the grape for several years past has been one 
of the ranking products of the county, returning in 
1922 the immense sum of over $2,200,000.00 to the 
growers. 


Plums and Prunes. These sister fruits find 
conditions in Kings County equally favorable for 
a heavy tonnage and extra quality fruit. New 
acreage coming into bearing within the next few 
years will place these fruits in the forefront, doub- 
ling, if not trebling, the present income of more 
than $200,000.00. 


Other Fruits. Olive production, the infant 
fruit industry of Kings County, is making rapid 
strides, with a promise of extensive plantings on 
the vast acreage so well adapted to the production 
of this fruit. Walnuts, pecans, almonds, persim- 
mons and loquats produce prolifically and are 
being gradually developed on a commercial scale. 


Muscat grapes being picked for eastern shipment 
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A pure-bred Holstein herd knee-deep in alfalfa 


LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


KOMAIRYING. To the uninformed, the question 
"may arise, “What are the conditions that 

| make dairying as a business so profitable 
&A| in Kings County?’ In the first place, 
the mild winters make expensive barns and equip- 
ment unnecessary, as the cows are turned loose to 
graze day and night in the open fields of alfalfa 
and meadow. Conditions are ideal for the pro- 
duction of alfalfa, the principal feed of dairy stock, 
from five to eight crops being produced each 
season, with an average of seven to ten tons of 
hay per acre each year. Marketing facilities are 
of the best, the splendid system of highways ex- 
pediting the gathering of the cream and sweet 
milk from the dairies each day. 

This industry has been forging to the front 
steadily, gaining recognition as early as 1889, 
when a co-operative company was formed for the 
manufacture of cheese. The cheese industry 
flourished, reaching its zenith in 1902, when 
150,000 Ibs. of cheese were produced. It declined 
with the advent of the butter industry, which was 
established in 1897, when the first creamery was 
constructed. The butter industry grew by leaps 
and bounds, until at the present time there are 


seven creamery companies operating in the county, 
in 1922 producing 9,671,279 pounds of butter, 
yielding a market return of $4,224,800.00. Kings 
County, ranking fifth among the counties of Cali- 
fornia in value of its dairy industry, jumped to 
second place in 1922 as a butter manufacturing 
center, being led only by San Francisco County, 
where a number of big creameries ship in butter fat 
from many neighboring counties. 

One of the creameries of the county is the biggest 
single creamery in the State, having done a total 
gross business in 1922 of $1,761,422.98, according 
to its sworn public statement, manufacturing and 
selling during the twelve months 3,757,796 pounds 
of butter. 

An important feature of the dairy industry of 
Kings County is the development of the sweet 
cream trade, especially in the Corcoran district, a 
carload going forward daily to the city of Los 
Angeles. 

Butter, cream, veal calves and by-products such 
as skim milk bring the dairy industry well up above 
the four million dollar mark annually. This im- 
mense sum of money is paid to the dairymen in 
monthly installments, going into the regular chan- 
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nels of trade and making this industry a big factor 
in the commercial life of the county. 


Sheep. The shepherds and their flocks, of Bibli- 
cal fame, are today an important feature of Kings 
County agriculture. The flocks formerly ranged 
throughout the county, but today are confined 
particularly to the undeveloped fertile plains where 
an abundant supply of natural grasses springs 
forth with the oncoming of the winter and spring 
rains. Later in the summer the sheep are moved 
to the stubble fields after the grain has been 
harvested. 

On account of the mild, open winters, Kings 
County has become a favored district for lambing. 
The young lambs are born and pass the winter in 
the open, without any protection. Sunshine, 
warm weather and abundant feed make possible 
the marketing of spring lambs direct from the 
range in prime condition during the months of 
March and April. Modern transportation has 
placed Chicago and other eastern markets at our 
door. Special trains, making passenger time, leave 
Kings County on Thursday and are in Chicago on 
Tuesday of the following week, thus making it 
possible for Easter Sunday diners to feast upon 


Shipping spring lambs in March by train-loads—six days to Chicago 


spring roast lamb which roamed the grass carpeted 
plains of Kings County less than two weeks before. 
Each season approximately 40,000 Kings County 
spring lambs are shipped, topping the markets 
throughout the United States. 

The wool clip, amounting to hundreds of bags, is 
also an important feature of the sheep industry. 


Beef Cattle. A twin industry with that of sheep 
raising in Kings County is that of beef cattle 
production. This industry, famed in California 
history and portrayed by artist and author as one 
of the picturesque Western industries, is today no 
less interesting than in the early pioneer days. 
From the spring roundup, when the calves are 
marked and branded, until final marketing of the 
prime steers later in the year, the cattleman’s life 
is one of perseverance and toil, but the returns 
usually reward him manifoldly. The cattle feed 
upon the open range, summer and winter alike, 
and are marketed direct from the range in first- 
class condition, supplying the type of beef now in 
demand. 


Hog Raising. A boon companion of the dairy- 
ing industry is that of hog raising, which can be 
most successfully pursued in connection with the 


The home of pure-bred swine 


modern dairy. Skim milk as a dairy by-product 
can be disposed of to best advantage in the form 
of pork. As in the dairying industry, alfalfa plays 
an important part, for hogs pastured on alfalfa, 
supplemented with a grain ration, produce pork o 
quality equal to that of eastern fed hogs. Then, 
too, the corn and barley which grow so plentifully 
in close proximity are no small factors in finishing 
the porkers. 

During the past ten years Kings County grew 
famous as a producer of purebred swine, and nu- 
merous breeders sought out the best individuals 
from noted eastern herds with which to improve 
their herds. The purebred industry became so 
pronounced that semi-annual auction sales became 
regular events and drew a large attendance of 
buyers from widely separated points. 

Semi-monthly auction sales are now held by the 
Farm Bureau at the important swine raising cen- 
ters of the county. The hogs are assembled, graded 
and sold at public auction, representatives from all 
the large packing concerns being on hand, eager to 
secure the porkers for their respective concerns. 
Since the inception of this means of sale, the price 
secured has always equalled and many times ex- 
ceeded the Chicago price. The total amount re- 
ceived for hogs during any one year would approxi- 
mate $1,000,000.00. 

Poultry. For the man with limited means who 


wishes to become established on a farm in Kings 
County there is probably no industry which offers 
such fine opportunities as does that of poultry 
raising—a business that may be used as a side line 
to supplement the income on a fruit or stock farm, 
or in which one may specialize, developing the 
poultry farm to any extent desired. Markets for 
the egg output are always good, eggs being practi- 
cally a medium of exchange, while the live or 
dressed chickens find a ready market in Pacific 
Coast cities. 

Turkeys produced in quantities are always in 
demand for the holiday trade. 

A feature of the poultry industry not to be over- 
looked is the nearness to the feed supply, wheat and 
Egyptian corn being unexcelled for poultry feed. 


Bee Keeping. This has become a _ highly 
specialized industry in Kings County, many men 
devoting their entire time to it. The apiaries are 
moved from place to place as each particular 
honey-producing flower blooms, including alfalfa, 
sage and wild flowers. This industry is also remun- 
erative to the man who uses it as a side line to his 
other interests, keeping a few stands of bees to 
supply his own needs and giving him a good supply 
of honey for market purposes. Long, warm sea- 
sons, abundance of honey-producing plants and 
ready markets make this one of the substantial in- 
dustries of the county. 


An industry with a future 


A typical alfalfa harvest 


FIELD CROPS 


Kings County, producing an 
enormous tonnage of wheat and barley, 
lj is one of the principal grain-producing 
##| centers of the Pacific Coast. The 1922 
siecle was approximately 2,000,000 centals, 
70% of the crop being wheat and the remainder 
barley, confined principally to the delta lands 
of the Tulare Lake region. It is not unusual for 
entire sections of land to produce fifty sacks of 
barley per acre, wheat producing almost the same 
quantity. The immense fields of wheat and barley, 
embracing thousands of acres, are as level as a floor, 
making possible the use of combined harvesters. 

The grain fields in the old lake bottom are pro- 
vided with a well developed system of huge dykes, 
protecting them against the inflow of water during 
the flood season of the year. The water is con- 
served in the lower basins of the old lake bed and 
utilized for irrigation by pumping on to higher 
lands adjacent, thus insuring heavy yields even in 
the years of deficient rainfall. 

With the completion of the huge storage projects 
on Kings River the acreage of wheat and barley 
will be greatly increased and crops will be assured 
each year. 


Corn. Indian corn, the great staple crop of the 
United States, has proven equally adapted to 
Kings County conditions as it has to the corn belt 
of the middle west. Abundant crops of fine quality 
corn are produced yearly, altho this crop has not 
been grown so extensively as Egyptian corn and 
Milo maize, the latter crops producing heavy 
yields which are ideal for use as hog and chicken 
feed. These two crops are oftentimes planted on 
land where a crop of hay has been harvested the 
same season, thus affording a two-crop system. 

Cotton. One of the crops recently introduced 
in the San Joaquin Valley which has proven very 
successful and is becoming one of the staple crops 
of the county, is cotton, particularly in the Cor- 
coran district. This season approximately 1,000 
acres will be seeded to this crop, mostly to the 
Durango variety, which has proven so well adapted 
to this district. The crop per acre varies from one 
to two bales. 

Miscellaneous. Many other crops, including 
strawberries, potatoes, onions and vegetables of 
numerous kinds, have proven entirely adapted to 
Kings County and are being planted on a commer- 
cial scale. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


—|CHOOLS. The children of today are the 
Z|] men and women of tomorrow and, in 
order that these children may be pre- 
9\| pared to go out into the world and take 
up their life work, Kings County has provided the 
most modern school facilities. 


The first report from the office of the County 
Superintendent of Schools after the county had 
been formed showed an attendance of 1,626 stu- 
dents in the elementary schools and 54 students in 
the Hanford Union High School. Today, there are 
upwards of 5,000 pupils attending the elementary 
schools and approximately 1,000 pupils in the 
three high schools of the county. 


In the 45 school districts of the county all school 
buildings are modern. Several new structures are 
now under construction or will be constructed in 
the near future, bringing the total valuation of school 
property above the two half-million dollar mark. 


Libraries. Co-ordinated with the schools is a 
splendid library system, contributing to the educa- 
tional and intellectual advantages of the county. 
The Hanford library has grown from a reading 
room in 1890 to a modern, up-to-date library 


housed in a fine Carnegie memorial building. The 

library contains over 10,000 volumes, covering 

every subject of public interest, a reading room ~ 
and every facility for the convenience of its 

patrons. 

The county library, established in 1912, with a 
circulation of 1170 volumes, has shown a phenom- 
enal growth, reaching a circulation of 86,102 during 
the past year. There are 70 branches or dis- 
tributing points throughout the county. 


SOCIAL ATMOSPHERE 


Churches. In all the cities and towns of the 
county, as well as the thickly populated rural dis- 
tricts, are the churches of various denominations, 
so that one may attend the church of his choice 
without traveling any great distance. Most of the 
churches have modern buildings, with active mem- 
berships looking to the upbuilding of the religious 
and educational life of the county. 

Lodges. Numerous fraternal societies are located 
in all of the larger cities. Here, one may meet his 
fraternal brother of whatever order. 

Clubs. There are a number of women’s clubs 
throughout the county, all of which are active 
agencies for community betterment. 


One of the many fine rural schools 
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AMUSEMENTS AND SCENIC 
ATTRACTIONS 


AHIS discussion of the material things of 
| Kings County may impress the reader 
| With the idea that everyone is working 

“" for and thinking only of property and 
money. Such is not the case, for the residents are a 
prosperous and happy folk, enjoying themselves to 
the utmost. One person out of every five owns an 
automobile, which means that practically every 
family has a machine. Mild, delightful weather 
throughout the entire year makes motoring ideal. 


A few hours’ drive over paved highway places 
one in the beautiful Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
unrivalled for their grandeur, their deep canyons, 
tumbling water falls and giant Sequoias, the most 
wonderful trees in the world. Sequoia Park, with 
headquarters at Giant Forest, one of the national 
playgrounds of the United States, is easily reached 
by auto. To the south of Sequoia Park is Camp 
Nelson, while General Grant Park and Huntington 
Lake lie to the north, all of these being easily 
accessible by auto. Many of the county residents 
own their own summer homes in these summer 
resorts, leaving their families there for the summer 
while they attend to business during the week and 
spend the week-ends with their families in their 
mountain homes. 


From these mountain resorts the more venture- 
some may take to the saddle-horse or pack-mule 
and lose themselves in the great wilds, scaling 
Mt. Whitney, the highest mountain in the United 
States, or exploring Kern River Canyon, one of the 
wonders of the Pacific. Here, the man with gun or 
rod may enjoy himself, the forests abounding with 
game such as quail, grouse, deer and brown and 
black bears, while the streams of the Sierra Nevadas 
fairly teem with all kinds of fish, such as bass, 
rainbow and brook trout. 


To those to whom the mountains do not appeal, 
the sandy seashore of the Pacific has its call, offer- 
ing a wonderful diversion from the daily walks of 
life. Here, surf bathing or deep sea fishing may be 
enjoyed. 

Yosemite Valley lies within easy day's drive by 
auto, while those who prefer the city may reach 
San Francisco or Los Angeles in a few hours by 
auto, over paved highway. 


CONCLUSION 


To the reader who has patiently read this little 
story we extend a cordial invitation to investigate 
for yourself the advantages of living in Kings 
County, as it is impossible in such a booklet as this 
to describe conditions as they actually exist. 


Should you arrive in Kings County with a view 
to purchasing a farm or entering a business enter- 
prise, we advise you to thoroughly investigate the 
essential features of any proposition. There are a 
number of methods of obtaining this information. 
Get acquainted with a banker, take him into 
your confidence and he will advise you cheerfully 
and, above all things, will furnish you conserva- 
tive and reliable information. If he is willing to 
assist you in financing a farm or business enter- 
prise, you can rest assured that you are making no 
mistake. General information will be gladly fur- 
nished by the Chamber of Commerce or other civic 
organizations of the county, while specific informa- 
tion on any particular agricultural problem will be 
furnished you by the Farm Adviser or Horticul- 
tural Commissioner. 


Kings County, or the Little Kingdom of Kings, 
invites you to become a part of it, where a liveli- 
hood may be had with sufficient time to enjoy 
your home and some of the finest things of life. 


For further information address), Kings County Chamber of Commerce, Hanford, California. 
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